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during the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus (133 B.C.), when
the slaves rose in fierce and stubborn rebellion both in Sicily
and Asia Minor. The past history of Rome and the example of
the Greek city-state proved that it was possible to fight against
the growth of large estates. The law of Licinius, limiting
the area of public land which any citizen might occupy and
use, was passed in the fourth century B. c.; but this, though
renewed at the beginning of the second century, remained
a dead letter. In Greece also it had long been the practice
to confiscate large estates and divide them up among the
needy. All students of Greek history were familiar with the
redivision carried through at Sparta in the third century B. c.
by the Kings Agis and Cleomenes. And a sweeping measure
of the kind seemed specially feasible at Rome, where the
large estates of the nobles were situated on land belonging to
the state. The land had been granted to nobles, either of
Rome or of allied cities, not in absolute possession but on
lease, either for many years or for an unfixed term. In the
eye of the law, this land belonged to the state.

The question of the allies was also highly important in
Italian politics. The allies fought stubbornly to acquire the
Roman franchise, since this was their only means of getting
a share in the government of the state. But as time went
on, it became more and more difficult, even for individual
citizens of the allied cities, to acquire that franchise. While
freely admitting former slaves to the citizen body, the Senate
and the magistrates hedged round the access to this privilege
with such obstacles in the case of the allies, that hardly any
of them were granted it during the second century B.C.
The allies of course did their utmost to get the obstacles
removed; and the obstinacy of the Senate and popular
assembly was answered by growing discontent, which even
led to attempts at armed rebellion. Thus in 125 B. c., even
after the death of Tiberius Gracchus, Fregellae and Asculum
actually started a revolt which was ruthlessly repressed.

Most of the ruling nobility, in other words, of the senators,
while well aware of the obstacles which blocked the path of
sound progress for the state, were nevertheless not inclined
to take the line of serious reform in any direction. Any
possible reform touched in one way or another their pride or
their pockets. But there were also senators who were ready
for reforms, even radical reforms. Most of the latter group